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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


A SCHOLARSHIP FOR YOU? 


The value of scholarships and other 
forms of student aid has just about 
doubled within the past 5 years, says 
the U. S. Office of Education. A sur- 
vey of colleges shows that there were 
237,000 scholarships valued at $65,- 
700,000 available in the 1955-1956 
school year—the latest year for which 
complete records are available. 

If you want more information on 
scholarships, write to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Ask for “Financial Aid for College 
Students: Undergraduate,” and en- 
close $1. 


COFFEE AND BRAZIL 


Brazil, the world’s leading producer 
of coffee, hopes to become a big oil- 
producing nation as well. Experts 
are testing a jungle clearing in north 
central Brazil to find out how much 
oil is there. Five wells in the area 
are already producing the valuable 
liquid. 


GETTING CROWDED? 


If the present rate of population 
growth continues, we shall have 231,- 
000,000 people by 1975—just 18 years 
from now—and 500,000,000 a hundred 
years from now. 

That is the view of Robert Cook, 
editor of “Population Bulletin,” a pub- 
lication put out by a private non- 
profit scientific organization that 
studies population trends. 


REACHING UPWARD 


London will have a new skyscraper 
soon. It will be a 30-story structure 
—the tallest of its kind in Great 
Britain. However, the new building 
will not top London’s highest struc- 
ture—St. Paul’s Cathedral. Built in 
1710, St. Paul’s is 366 feet high, as 
against 350 feet for the new building. 


FINGERPRINTING FADES 


Under revised regulations, visitors 
from the Soviet Union and most 
other countries will no longer be 
fingerprinted when they come here 
for a short stay. Only persons from 
Ecuador, Liberia, and Peru will con- 
tinue to be fingerprinted, because 
these countries have a similar rule 
for American visitors. 


IT GOES WAY BACK 


Halloween, which is observed Octo- 
ber 31, is one of the world’s oldest 
celebrations. The early Babylonians, 
Greeks, and Romans all observed a 
day to remember the spirits of their 
ancestors. 

Later, in an effort to stamp out 
various pagan beliefs about evil 
spirits, people began to observe 2 days 
in memory of the dead. The evening 
before these 2 days was declared holy, 
or hallowed, evening. From this 





comes our name Halloween. 








PICKOW——-THREE-LIONS 


TURKISH OFFICER talks with 2 guards at the frontier with Soviet Union 


Turkey Caught in Vise 


Soviet Union and Syria Apply Pressure on Important U. S. 
Ally in Critical Middle-East Region 


HE boundary between Turkey and 

Syria runs from the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea eastward for 
490 miles through crop lands and hilly 
pastures. Today this frontier is a 
barrel of powder that may explode at 
any moment. 

Confronting each other at critical 
points along the border are Turkish 
and Syrian troops. Both sides are 
heavily armed, and gunfire has already 
crackled across the boundary. 

Moreover, Egypt has been sending 
troops into Syria to back up her Arab 
ally. Whether this touchy situation 
will erupt into full-scale warfare is a 
source of grave concern to U. S. lead- 
ers. 

We are disturbed because Turkey is 
an ally of ours, while Syria has close 
ties with the Soviet Union. A war 
between these 2 Middle East countries 
could possibly turn into a global con- 
flict. 

Behind the tension. At one time, 
the Turks ruled Syria, and the Syrians 
dislike their former overlords. Also, 
Syria would like to take over certain 
border areas that now belong to 
Turkey. 

The Turks, on the other hand, are 
stirred up about the rise of communist 
influence in Syria. They fear that 
their country will be almost encircled 





by nations that are either communist 
or in sympathy with the Reds. A look 
at Turkey’s geographical position 
makes these fears understandable. 

About the size of Texas and South 
Carolina combined, Turkey lies in both 
Europe and Asia. It shares 367 miles 
of common border with Russia, and 
has a common frontier with Bulgaria 
—a Soviet puppet-country—for 124 
miles. Furthermore, Turkey is sep- 
arated on the north from Russia only 
by the Black Sea. 

For years, Russia has wanted to 
push its area of control southward 
into the eastern Mediterranean area, 
but Turkey has stood in the way. The 
latter controls the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus, waterways connecting the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas. In 
addition, Turkey flanks the land routes 
from Russia to the Middle East oil 
fields. 

Blocked by the Turks from moving 
into the area, the Soviet Union has in 
the past 2 years changed its tactics. It 
has cultivated close ties with Syria, 
Turkey’s southern neighbor. Russian 
arms and other goods have been flow- 
ing into Syria in large amounts, and 
communist sympathizers have taken 
over key positions in the Syrian gov- 
ernment. As a result, Turkey today 

(Continued on page 6) 






Pay-Television Is 
Being Considered 


Shall Viewers Be Charged for 
TV Broadcasts Beamed 
Into Their Homes? 


ITHIN a year, you may read 
something like the following in 
newspapers listing television shows: 
PHONEVISION PROGRAM 
Saturday, October 18 

10:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Philharmonic 
symphony program especially planned 
for young people, 25 cents. 

1:00 to 4:30 p.m.—Football, Army 
vs. Notre Dame, 50 cents. 

8:30 to 11:00 p.m.—‘‘My Fair 
Lady”; the complete show with origi- 
nal Broadway cast, $1.50. 

A television owner might drop 
money into a coin box on his set to 
get the program he wishes to see. Or 
he might slip an electronic card into 
a slot on the set, which would auto- 
matically record a bill for the program 
—to be collected later. 

By such methods, only viewers who 
paid would be able to watch programs. 
Only their sets would make clear spe- 
cial, scrambled telecasts of the pro- 
grams. Those who didn’t pay wouldn’t 
be able to tune in. 

Pay-TV, or subscription television, 
has been under debate for about 7 
years. By next year, you may have 
a chance to test it. Some subscrip- 
tion-TV is now being tried out over 
wires. Several companies hope to be 
using the airways to deliver TV shows 
to homes, for a fee, by next fall. 

If such shows are offered, you may 
compare them with regular network 
programs. You may then decide which 
you prefer, or, perhaps, that you would 
like a mixture of the 2 telecasting 
methods to increase viewing pleasure. 

The hopes of those who want to sell 
shows to viewers are based on a recent 
announcement by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. FCC says 
it is now ready to accept applications 
from telecasters who want to offer 
programs to paying subscribers— 
under a subscription or pay-TV plan. 

If FCC does receive applications for 
pay-TV over the airways, it will start 
ruling on them next March 1. If 
licenses are granted, they will be for 
a 3-year trial of the pay-TV plan. 

FCC has made no final decision on 
the issue, and could change its mind. 
Also, Congress could overrule FCC 
action. Congress almost certainly will 
consider the matter when it meets in 
January. As of now, though, it seems 
possible that paying customers may 
be watching special telecasts via the 
airways in 1958, after years of argu- 
ments over the merits of such service. 

What, precisely, is the situation in 
the television industry today ? 

Television shows directly paid for 
by viewers are available now on 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Pay -Television? 
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rather limited basis. These shows are 
transmitted over wires—such as tele- 
phone cables—not by air. Closed-cir- 
cuit TV is the name given these trans- 
missions. 

If regular networks do not telecast 
a championship boxing match or othe1 
event, it may on 
transmitted by the closed-circuit sys- 
tem to theaters in cities. 

A sports fan buys a ticket to the 
theater, just as though he were going 
to the movies. The fan sees what he 
paid for, and is happy. If all goes 
well, the theaters and sponsors of the 
event make money. 

Theaters may 


sports occasion be 


also offer opera or 


PRICE DISPLAY 


ting station and sets in homes. Then, 
for $9.50 a month, viewers may watch 
new movies and older ones that are 
still popular. Bartlesville operators 
say they now have 500 subscribers and 
need 1,500 to break even. 

San Francisco, Denver, and other 
U. S. cities are thinking about start- 
ing services similar to that in Bar- 
tlesville. The New York Giants, who 
are moving their baseball home to 
San Francisco, may be seen next sea- 
son over closed-circuit TV. 

At present, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission does not require 
licenses for closed-circuit transmis- 
sions by wire. FCC may take steps 
to establish authority over the wire 
system, though, if it comes into wide- 
spread use. 

FCC does have the power to regu- 
late and license stations telecasting 


SPEAKER FOR ANNOUNCING 


PROGRAMS ON PAY CHANNELS 





Vs 
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AND PAY CHANNEL SELECTOR 


TELEMETER FOR PAY-TV, which attaches to a television set. 


programs offered. 
show. 


DOOR TO COIN 


CREDIT 


COINS 





tors would call monthly to empty the 
boxes. 


One of the big arguments over sub- 
scription TV is whether it will or 
won't provide better programs than 
those under the present system. 


Those who favor pay-TV say: “We'd 
get better shows because the vast TV 
audience, by paying directly for what 
it wants, would be the boss. We could 
exercise pressure on the companies 
serving us. We wouldn’t be depend- 
ent on the whims of manufacturers 
who choose programs now, and who 
break them up at 15-minute intervals 
with boring, over-long advertisements. 

“Subscribers could see new movies 
instead of the old ones which they see 
under the present system. There’d 
be the latest Broadway plays, and 
hour-long concerts by top violinists, 


DISPLAY 


INSERTED HERE 









DRAWER AND RECORDING 


INTERNATIONAL TELEMETER CORP. 


When turned on, the Telemeter speaker announces 
The viewer selects program, notes price display, drops coins into a slot to pay, and settles back for the 
If too much money is dropped into the slot, a credit is shown and can be applied toward buying a later show. This is 


only one of numerous pay-TV devices, which manufacturers hope will find a ready market in the near future. 


other entertainment by means of 
TV. In industry, the 
system permits conferences among ex- 
and employes stationed in 
different cities. There are many other 
industrial uses for this particular type 


closed-circuit 


ecutives 


of television. 

In the educational, non-commercial 
field, Hagerstown (Mary- 
land), Chicago, St. Louis, and else- 

here are trying out closed-circuit TV 
in teaching. The method is also used 
medical students to watch 

and learn from—operations. On oc- 
casion, a circuit is set up so that doc- 
tors across the nation may watch an 
unusual operation—although they may 
be thousands of miles distant from 
the performing surgeon’s hospital. 

Biggest trial of commercial, 
scription TV by wire is now under 
way in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Wires 
are connected the transmit- 


schools in 


to enable 


sub- 


between 


by air. The big issue at the moment 
is that of licensing stations which 
want to offer subscription programs 
over the airlanes. It is generally felt 
that airlane telecasting would be 
cheaper than transmission by wires 
leading to each viewer’s home. Some 
advocates of the wired circuits, how- 
ever, say they can be operated eco- 
nomically by using a new type of 
lightweight wire. 

Companies advocating pay-TV by 
air offer generally similar systems. In 
most, the picture would be scrambled 
in transmission. Only a_ subscriber 
could make the picture clear on his 
home screen—by setting dials, drop- 
ping coins into a slot on his set, or 
inserting an electronic card. The card 
would electronically present the de- 


sired program, and also record a 


charge for the service to be collected 
Under the coin system, collec- 


later. 


pianists, and symphony orchestras— 
which are rare on today’s bill-of-fare. 

“There’d be better and more diver- 
sified sports events. Subscribers could 
pay the cost of a boxing championship 
fight, a cost that advertisers some- 
times won’t or can’t meet. Also, an 
entire sporting event could be pre- 
sented—a national tennis tournament 
from start to finish, for example. 
Many viewers are disappointed today 
because such events usually are limited 
to several of the concluding matches.” 

Opponents reply: “Let us stick with 
the networks as they are. Don't fool 
yourself. Advertisers do pay atten- 
tion to what the public wants. They 
constantly make surveys to find out. 
They listen to written complaints. If 
they find a show isn’t popular, they 
discontinue it. They earnestly seek 
to please the viewer, for they want to 
sell him their product. 


“As to the advertising itself, it’s 
popular with thousands upon thou- 
sands of viewers. Some of the ads are 
actually entertaining and informative. 
If enough people complain, they can 
bring about elimination of offensive 
ads. 

“It’s doubtful that subscribers to 
pay-TV could really get all the fea- 
tures they want. Some would ask for 
new movies, others for violin concerts, 
and still others for special sports 
events. It would be impossible to 
please everyone. As a result, no one 
would be happy. 

“The networks offer varied pro- 
grams. They are succeeding in satis- 
fying the majority of viewers, which 
is as good a job as anyone can do.” 


A second question is: Which type 
of TV would be cheapest for the 
average person? 


Opponents of pay-TV argue: “In 
the first place, charging viewers for 
shows telecast by air is unjust. The 
air is a natural resource, and it be- 
longs to the public. The public should 
not pay for enjoying it. 

“Second, families can’t afford to 
pay new costs for entertainment in 
this day of steadily rising prices. 
Many are buying their sets on the 
installment plan. Why slap on an 
extra $25 to $100 for an adapter to 
unscramble an airlanes telecast? Why 
then add an extra monthly charge for 
watching shows? Most Americans 
are enjoying the free entertainment 
given them now. They’d be foolish 
to accept a change. 

“Subscriptions might bring a few 
better programs at the start. But, if 
pay-TV works, its operators would 
buy up all the best talent and squeeze 
out TV supported by advertisers. 

“Soon the peddlers of subscription 
shows would be competing among 
themselves. They’d start cutting out 
programs that didn’t make money. 
They’d begin taking advertising in 
the interest of profits. In the long 
run, the public would be worse off 
than. it is now.” 

Supporters of pay-TV reply: “If the 
air is free, a natural resource belong- 
ing to the public, it may be argued 
that all our natural resources were 
once public property. Yet we have 
permitted private companies to de- 
velop them—oil, to name one. It’s 
perfectly fair to let pay-TV operators 
make use of the air in the interest of 
the general public. 

“We are paying a big price for tele- 
vision now, but many people don’t 
realize it, because the charge is in- 
direct. Advertisers put up money for 
the shows, to be sure; but they pass 
on the cost in the price of goods they 
sell. As competition becomes keener, 
the advertisers spend more money in 
efforts to attract customers. This 
leads to higher prices—to inflation. 
We aren’t getting anything for noth- 
ing from the networks. It would be 
cheaper, in the long run, to pay the 
costs directly for programs we desire 
to see. 

“There are thousands of people in 
this country who want and can agree 
on good programs. Together, they 
will be powerful enough to keep the 
pay-TV companies in line and to pre- 
vent advertising. The subscribers, 
after all, wili be the real bosses.” 


A third question under debate is: 
Why not try out the new system along- 
side the old, and keep both? 


Supporters of this idea say: “The 
present network system, paid for by 
advertising, is probably best in the 
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long run. It is pleasing the public 
for the most part. There is, however, 
a minority group which would like 
more television time devoted to good 
music, certain sports, new plays, and 
movies. This group is able to pay for 
specialties it wants: Let it do so, 
while the majority enjoys the pro- 
grams it likes now. 

“Under this joint set-up, we would 
have a situation similar to that we 
now have in the motion picture field 
—big theaters playing to the wishes 
of the majority of picture-goers, and 
small theaters offering foreign films 
and other specialties desired by the 
minority. This system works weil. So 
would a combination of pay-TV and 
that supported by advertisers.” 

Opponents argue: “A mixed system 
would mean that advertisers would be 
squeezed out of the TV operation as 
pay-TV operators bought up big 
events. Regular networks, without 
major events, would lose viewers, and 
advertisers would stop buying network 
time. As a result, the majority would 
be cheated out of programs, in the 
interests of a minority which could 
support pay-TV. 

“The networks today are offering 
good music and new plays, and they 
often bring Broadway artists into the 
home. The networks present opera, 
discussions of books, even lectures on 
art to please the minority—and to 
try to interest the majority of people. 
The networks have done more to 
arouse general interest in the so-called 
cultural arts than any other entertain- 
ment medium we have ever had. Why 
handicap them by adding competition 
- with subscription TV? 

“The comparison with 2 types of 
movie houses isn’t apt. The specialty 
theaters are comparatively few and 
are found mainly in large cities. We 
are talking about the whole United 
States and its people. All the people 
will best be served by networks sup- 
ported by advertisers.” 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of an Asian city. Solution 
will be given next week. 


1. Kemal ————————-, name _ used by 
the founder of modern Turkey. 


2. Inland sea important to both Tur- 
key and the Soviet Union. 


8. Capital of Turkey. 

4. City in European Turkey. 

5. Capital of Idaho. 

6. Last name of the 
Turkey. 


7. Former high official of Soviet Union, 
now demoted to rank of ambassador to 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 


8. One of the Turkish farm products 
sold abroad in order to get money with 
which to buy foreign industrial equip- 
ment. 

9. An independent neighbor of Tur- 
key. 


President of 
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STUDENTS of physics at school in the communist Mongolian People’s Republic 


The Mongolian Republic 


Soviet Union and Red China Are at Odds There 


HE days are growing short as 

winter draws near in Ulan Bator, 
remote capital of the communist Mon- 
golian People’s Republic in Asia. An 
old man may be watching from a win- 
dow as the sun sets and low moun- 
tains outside the flat city disappear 
from view. 

The man could be Vyacheslav Molo- 
tov, 67, the communist Soviet Union’s 
ambassador to Mongolia. Until last 
summer, he had been for close to 40 
years a powerful official of his nation. 
But he lost a political battle, was re- 
moved from his high post as Soviet 
deputy premier, and was sent to Ulan 
Bator. 

Is Molotov bitter? Perhaps. It is 
generally believed that his career as 
a powerful Red leader is ended. There 
may, however, be another side to the 
story. It’s possible that Molotov is 
still doing a big job by keeping an 
eye on Red Mongolia. 

If Molotov is not, some Soviet offi- 
cials certainly are on watch in the 
primitive land. It is a bridge be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Red China. 
These 2 huge nations, although com- 
munist allies, are now rivals for in- 
fluence in the so-called Mongolian re- 
public. Both ancient and modern his- 
tory provide reasons for this rivalry. 

Ancient Mongolia, with an area of 
about 1,000,000 square miles, was al- 
most a third the size of the United 
States. 

Out of this Mongolia came Genghis 
Khan in the 1100’s to conquer much 
of Asia and parts of eastern Europe. 
His grandson, Kublai Khan, became 
Emperor of China in 1259. The 
Mongol Empire gradually fell apart 
after 1294. The Chinese regained 
their country and also became rulers 
of Mongolia. 

The Chinese threw out their mon- 
archy in 1911-1912. They set up a 
republic which took in the southern 
part of Genghis Khan’s homeland, 
known as Inner Mongolia. It is part 
of communist China today. 

The northern region, known as 
Outer Mongolia, declared its indepen- 
dence of China. Soviet troops entered 
it in 1921 and established communist 
rule. The area now makes up the 


Mongolian republic, which the Soviet 
Union has tried to get into the United 
Nations—so 


far without 


success. 





Red Chinese leaders have long hoped 
to take over the republic, although they 
acknowledge its position under So- 
viet leadership today. The Soviets 
seem determined to keep the upper 
hand. 

The republic, with an area of some 
615,000 square miles, is more than 
twice the size of Texas. It is made 
up largely of a plateau, with moun- 
tains in the northwest, and part of 
the Gobi desert in the southeast. Pop- 
ulation is around 1,000,000. 

Most Mongolians are nomads who 
move from place to place to graze 
sheep, goats, cattle, horses, and 
camels. The wanderers usually live in 
round tents, called yurts. 

Industries are few and are designed 
mostly to meet local needs for woolen 
cloth, shoes, saddles and harnesses 
for horses, some furniture, and packed 
meat. Most plants are located in the 
capital, Ulan Bator, which has a popu- 
lation of 100,000. The city has a num- 
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ber of attractive stone buildings, a 
hospital, and small theaters—but per- 
haps a third of the people still live 
in tents like those of the rural nomads. 

The Soviet Union is seeking to 
keep her hold in Mongolia through 
loans, technical experts to help build 
factories, and teachers to develop edu- 
cation. Many youth are sent to So- 
viet schools to learn sciences. 

Red China is following a similar 
pattern in bidding for Mongolian 
friendship. In addition, she is settling 
large numbers of Chinese in the Mon- 
golian land, and they, in time, could 
turn the tide of influence toward Red 
China. This rivalry between com- 
munist Russia and China might lead 
to trouble as time goes on. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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Prolonged Infancy 


By Clay Coss 











HIGH school acquaintance of 

mine is a likeable fellow in many 
respects, but he is not very popular 
with his associates. This young man, 
whom we'll call Jim, has one serious 
defect which is a constant irritant to 
those around him. He is totally ir- 


responsible. 
At home, Jim leaves his room in a 
mess and never voluntarily helps 


around the house. When he has a snack 
in the kitchen, he doesn’t straighten 
anything up afterwards, and forgets 
to put such perishable foods as milk 
and butter back into the refrigerator. 

In school, Jim doesn’t write down 
his homework assignments and there- 
fore has to pester his classmates later 
on in the day as to what he is sup- 
posed to do. He takes books out of 
the library and has to be reminded 
over and over again to return them. 
He can’t be depended upon to do his 
share of work in special school proj- 
ects or activities, fails to keep ap- 
pointments, and is just generally un- 
reliable. He brings many a headache 
to himself and to others. 

If Jim were a five-year-old, no one 
would object to his 
conduct. Young 
children are not ex- 
pected to be re- 
sponsible. Most of 
them are thought- 
less and_ self-cen- 
tered—wholly ab- 
sorbed with their 
own whims and de- 
sires of the mo- 
ment. That is ac- 
cepted as normal childish behavior. 

But the majority of young people, 
by the time they reach high school 
age, have come to realize that life is 
a give-and-take affair. They know 
that each individual has certain duties 
to perform, and they gradually learn 
to assume the responsibilities required 
of them. 

Jim and others like him, however, 
fail to grow up in the sense of de- 
veloping maturity. They are victims 
of what is known as “arrested devel- 
opment” or “prolonged infancy.” 

It is fortunate for the world that 
these people are in a minority. In 
fact, it is fortunate even for them, 
because they would suffer the same as 
everyone else if most individuals were 
irresponsible in their business and 
social relationships. 

Many of us, of course, have a nat- 
ural tendency to resist added duties 
and responsibilities. But those who 
discipline themselves to perform and 
contribute as best they can in life 
gain great personal satisfaction as 
well as the respect and admiration of 
other people. Such persons are much 
more likely to be successful and happy 
in their vocational, family, and social 
lives than are those who cannot be re- 
lied upon. 








Clay Coss 





Responsibility is the thing people 
dread most of all. Yet it is the one 
thing in the world that develops us, 
give us manhood or womanhood fibre. 

—FRANK CRANE 


* 


Responsibility walks hand in hand 
with capacity and power. 
—J. G. HOLLAND 
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Turkey’s Leaders 


bow to Soviet de- 
Hast regardless 


We will never 
mands in the Middle 
of how much Moscow threatens us 
with its military might. That is what 
Turkish President Celal Bayar re- 
cently said in answer to Russia’s blus- 
tering threats against Turkey 
page 1 story). Both President Bayar 
and Turkey’s Prime Minister (or Pre- 
mier) Adnan Menderes deter- 
mined to keep their country out of the 
clutches of their giant Red neighbor. 


(see 


are 





WIDE WORLD 


TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE 

TURKISH PRESIDENT Celal Bayar 
(left) and Prime Minister Adnan Men- 
deres. The President is the country’s 


most important official. 


Bayar, 74, has been Turkey’s Presi- 
dent for some 7 years, but he has been 
one of the nation’s important leaders 
for at least 5 times as long. He 
worked with Mustafa Kemal, founder 
of present-day Turkey, to reorganize 
the country along modern lines in the 
1920’s. 

Bayar, who was trained in law and 
banking, set up the first national bank 
of Turkey in 1923. 
Kemal’s cabinet and often represented 
Bayar 


He also served in 


his country at world meetings. 
served as Prime Minister for 2 years 
193 and named 
1950. 


beginning in was 
President in 

Menderes, 58, works with Bayar in 
running Turkish affairs. He is chosen 
for his post by the President who, in 
turn, is elected by the national legisla- 
soth have important 
voverning duties. 


ture. officials 

Menderes studied law and agricul- 
ture as a young man, and has helped 
introduce many new farming ideas to 
hi country. Like Bayar, Menderes 
jo. tthe new government of Kemal 
in the 1920’s. In 1946, Menderes and 
Bayar organized the Democratic Party 

the political group that has long 
managed Turkey’s affairs, and which 
was expected to stay in 


held 


power aS a 


result of elections yesterday, 
October 27. 

Critics of these 2 men accuse them 
of running their country along dicta- 
torial lines. Supporters say the gov- 
ernment is relaxing controls as fast 


as conditions inside Turkey permit. 


Macmillan and Ike 


It may be some time before we know 
the full significance of last week’s talks 
in Washington, D. C., between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and British Prime 
Harold Macmillan. The 2 
leaders said they agreed to meet to 
talk problems.” 

One of the big issues of the EFisen- 
hower-Macmillan talks was the ex- 
plosive situation in the Middle East 
(see page 1 story The 2 leaders also 
took a the latest Soviet 
global policies, and they discussed pos- 


Minister 


over “current world 


close look at 


sible changes in western plans to deal 





with Russia’s aggressive actions in 
various parts of the werld. 

Still another issue discussed at the 
Washington parley had to do with a 
proposal for closer cooperation 
tween Uncle Sam and his allies in 
developing new weapons and in the 
Under this plan, 
scientists and other experts from all 
western allies would pool their brain 
power for research work in these fields. 

The proposal for scientific coopera- 
tion among western allies will also be 
dis d at NATO talks scheduled for 
N ‘er 11. 


be- 


conquest of space. 


Local Elections 


Americans in a number of states 
will go to the polls during the weeks 
to come. Most elections will be held 
early next month, but one—a congres- 
sional contest in Illinois—will be held 
December 31. 

Most of the balloting around the 
country will be for city leaders, such 
as mayors, members of school boards, 
8nd other community officials. Two 
states—New Jersey and Virginia— 
will governors in November. 
A few states are selecting other state 
and 3—New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois—will elect mem- 
bers of Congress. 

In New Jersey, Republican Milton 
Glenn and Democrat Joseph Hancock 
the U. S. 
The Penn- 
sylvania race for a House seat is be- 
tween Democrat Glenn Preston and 
Republican John Lafore. In Illinois, 
only a Democrat—Roland Libonati— 
is, as we go to press, running for a 
vacant congressional seat. 

Though congressmen are 
elected in the even-numbered years, 
the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois races to fill 


choose 


officials, 


are battling for a seat in 
House of Representatives. 


usually 


were necessary 


vacancies. 


World Illiteracy 


Nearly half the people of the world 
cannot read a newspaper. So says Dr. 
Luther Evans, director of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

In a recent survey, UNESCO found 
that there are at least 700,000,000 per- 
sons 15 years old or over throughout 
the world who are unable to read or 
write. That comes to around 44 per 
all inhabitants on the face of 


cent of 





FIRST WEST GERMAN atomic reactor station, near Munich. 


the earth who fall into that age group! 
Most of the countries having a high 
illiteracy rate are located in Asia and 
Africa, though certain lands elsewhere 
also have large numbers of inhabitants 
who cannot read or write. 

The UN study shows that countries 
having the highest illiteracy rate in- 
clude Afghanistan, Yemen, Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and Sudan. In these lands, 
more than 90 per cent of the people 
can neither read nor write. 

At the other end of the scale, such 
countries as Austria, Britain, Den- 
mark, Germany, Finland, Iceland, Ire- 
land, the Netherlands, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland have an illiteracy 
rate of only 1 to 2 per cent. The 
United States isn’t far behind with all 
but about 24% per cent of its people 
being able to read and write. 


Big Epidemics 


Communities in various parts of the 
nation are now in the grip of Asian 
influenza epidemics. The illness, 
which began in Asia earlier this year, 
has hit the United States as well as 
many other countries in the world. So 
far, the Asian flu has been relatively 
mild and has caused few deaths. 

The flu epidemic of 1957 is not the 
first to spread around the world. One 
of the worst epidemics of all time oc- 
curred in Rome in 262 A.D. The 
plague is said to have taken 5,000 lives 
a day over a long period of time. 

In the 14th century an epidemic 
called the Black Death killed some 
25,000,000 people—one-fourth the pop- 
ulation of Europe at the time. Some 
towns in England were wiped out. 
Nearly 154,000 people died in Lon- 
don alone. 

In 1894 bubonic plague broke out in 
Hong Kong. Ships carried the disease 
to other lands. The plague was par- 
ticularly serious in India where it 
caused 10,000,000 deaths in 20 years. 


There have been a number of flu 
epidemics over the years. The most 
serious was in 1918-1919. Like the 


present epidemic, it started in China 
and spread to other countries. Be- 
cause it came to the United States 
from Spain, people sometimes called 
it the Spanish influenza. 

Before the epidemic was over it 
took a heavy toll around the world. 
In Italy, the flu caused the death of 
1,500,000 persons. More than 5,000,000 
died in India. At least 500,000 Ameri- 
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JAMES H. SMITH, Director of the 


International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, heads our foreign aid program 


cans lost their lives. The world-wide 
toll was around 25,000,000 dead. 
Several vaccines were made during 
the 1918 epidemic. But the medicines 
were not carefully tested and they did 
little good. We are prepared to do a 
better job this time. 


Foreign Aid Chief 


In the months to come, we shall be 
hearing a good deal about a man who 
is in charge of spending several bil- 
lions of dollars. He is James H. 
Smith, head of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

The responsibility for deciding how 
we can best help overseas nations is a 
big job. Mr. Smith has a special State 
Department agency—the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA)— 
and a staff of trained persons to assist 
him with his task. 

Nevertheless, the ICA chief often 
spends 6 full days a week on the job. 
When he comes home at night, his 
brief case is generally packed with 
additional work. 

Mr. Smith contends that too many 
Americans look upon our overseas aid 
plan as a “giveaway program” instead 
of as an “investment in freedom.” 
The foreign aid administrator says he 
has worked out a major campaign to 
explain our overseas assistance pro- 
gram to the American public. 

Born 47 years ago in New York 
City, Smith studied law at Columbia 
University. He later worked as an 
airline executive and flyer. During 
World War II, he served in the Navy’s 
air arm. He has taken part in many 
international meetings as a represent- 
ative for private business groups and 
as a spokesman for Uncle Sam. 

Before becoming ICA head last Au- 
gust, Smith served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


Communist Officials 


Within the past decade or so, demo- 
cratic leaders in a number of countries 
gave communists positions of power 
in an effort to get Red cooperation in 
running the government. Some of 
these leaders have found out—too late 
—that a Red official will pretend to 
cooperate with them only until he can 
seize power for himself. Then it is 
too late to do anything about the com- 
munist menace. 

Certain Indonesian leaders are now 
wondering if they haven’t endangered 
their freedom by inviting Reds in that 
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land to help organize a government. 
It was last winter that Indonesia’s 
President Sukarno agreed to form a 
government which included a number 
of communists. 

Now Nationalist Party leaders, who 
have been Sukarno’s chief supporters, 
are having second thoughts about the 
wisdom of giving responsible govern- 
ment posts to Reds. After a number 
of unsuccessful efforts at trying to 
work with the communists in govern- 
ing Indonesia, the Nationalist spokes- 
man in the country’s legislature re- 
cently said: 

“The difference between our philos- 
ophy and that of the communists is 
that we identify ourselves with the 
people and the communists favor dic- 
tatorship. The Reds are more con- 
cerned with getting power for them- 
selves than they are with the future 
of Indonesia.” 

Will that country now try to rid its 
government of Red officials? If so, 
will such a move succeed? We may 
soon know the answers. 


Scientists Quizzed 


Prominent scientists, including 
rocket experts, have been frequent 
visitors at the White House within the 
past few weeks. They have been meet- 
ing with President Eisenhower and 
top defense officials to discuss our re- 
search programs on space rockets and 
new weapons. 

Most of the meetings have been 
shrouded in secrecy, but reports from 
the White House indicate that certain 
changes in our efforts to conquer outer 
space have been decided upon. It is 
said that scientists are now being 
called upon to step up research work 
on space rockets and on manned space 
platforms. We hope to beat the Rus- 
sians in the conquest of space. 

At the same time, the White House 
says there won’t be any changes in 
existing programs for developing long- 
range missiles. Administration 
spokesmen say progress along this line 
is “proceeding satisfactorily.” Never- 
theless, Secretary of State Dulles has 
said that Moscow may actually be 
ahead of us in developing the dread 
bomb-carrying missiles. 








Meanwhile, no new expenditures of 
funds for either the development of 
space rockets or missiles has been an- 
nounced by the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. 

Some Americans feel that we should 
launch a “crash” program and make 
an all-out effort to stay ahead of the 
Soviets in new weapons and space ac- 
tivities. Others oppose such a move. 
(See “Digest of Opinion” on page 7 
for differing views on this subject.) 


For Those Who CARE 


You can send food to needy people 
overseas during the coming holiday 
season by giving to the CARE Holiday 
Food Crusade which is now under 
way. 

CARE, as we know, is a non-profit 
organization that sends food parcels 
to hungry people around the world. 
It receives free, from our government, 
surplus farm products. But money is 
needed to package and mail the food 
parcels overseas. 

One dollar will pay for the costs in- 
volved in sending a package containing 
20 to 22 pounds of food to a needy 
foreign family. Each parcel sent 
abroad will carry the name and ad- 
dress of the donor so that the receiver 
will know who has aided him. 

If you would like to send a food 
parcel overseas, send your dollar to 
CARE, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


This and That 


West Germany is deeply concerned 
over Yugoslavia’s recent decision to 
exchange ambassadors with Red East 
Germany. The West Germans had 
asked other countries not to recognize 
the German Soviet satellite because of 
fears that such action might only make 
it more difficult for divided Germany 
to be united once again. 

Meanwhile, leaders of the free world 
wonder if Yugoslavia’s action with re- 
spect to East Germany indicates in- 
creasingly closer ties between Tito’s 
country and Moscow. 

George Allen, our former ambassa- 
dor to Greece, now heads the United 
States Information Agency (USIA). 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Three hermits lived in a cave and 
never said a word to each other. One day 
a horse ran past the mouth of the cave. 
Six months later, one of the hermits 
said, “That was a fine grey horse.” 

Two years after that, the second 
hermit said, “That horse wasn’t grey. 
It was brown.” 

A year went by, and then the third 
hermit got up and walked toward the 
entrance of the cave. “If you 2 are going 
to argue constantly, goodbye!” 























LUNDBERG BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“Another bath? You’d think I had atomic 
dust on me or somethin’.” 





A French teacher who was trying to 
get a hard lesson across to the class 
said, “If you say a word 10 times you 
will have it for life.” 

As the teacher looked around the room 
she heard one of her girl students saying 
in a low voice: “Tom, Tom, Tom, 
2 es 

* 


A man staggered down the street car- 
rying a grandfather clock his wife had 
bought at an auction. A sympathetic 
passer-by stopped and asked, “Have you 
ever tried a wrist watch?” 


* 
Strange that people call money 
“dough.” Dough sticks to your fingers. 
* 


“Did you tell Binks that I’m a fool?” 
“No. I thought he already knew it.” 


* 


As a pedestrian stepped off the curb, 
a huge St. Bernard dog knocked him 
down. Before he had a chance to get up, 
a tiny foreign car ran over him. A 
passer-by rushed to help him up and 
anxiously asked if he had been hurt. 

“T didn’t mind being grounded by the 
dog,” the man answered, “but that tin 
can tied to his tail nearly killed me!” 


* 
If opportunity didn’t come disguised 
as hard work, more people would recog- 
nize it. 








SCENE from new television show, 


A one-time North Carolina high school 
principal who has served in a number 
of overseas diplomatic posts, Allen is 
now in charge of our programs for 
telling the story of America to the 
rest of the world. Arthur Larson, 
whom Allen succeeded, is now a special 
assistant to the President. 


Television 


Walt Disney fans are in for a special 
treat this week when the noted pro- 
ducer presents Washington Irving’s 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” as an 
animated cartoon feature. The pro- 
gram will be shown on “Disneyland,” 
Wednesday, October 30, 7:30 to 8:30 
p.m., EST, on ABC. 

Disney has added 3 songs, especially 
written for this production, to Wash- 
ington Irving’s story of the lanky 
schoolmaster who is frightened by the 
Headless Horseman. 


UN Popular 


Last week, we mentioned a survey 
made by Eugene Gilbert showing that 
many of the nation’s students don’t 
know what the United Nations is or 
what it does. Not long ago, public 
opinion researcher George Gallup con- 
ducted a new poll on a related issue— 
How do Americans feel about the 
world body? 

Nearly 8 out of every 10 Americans 
of various ages questioned in Gallup’s 
sample poll said they approve of the 
United Nations. Slightly more than 1 
out of 10 said they disapprove of the 
world body, and the others were un- 
decided. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen deveiopments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) Americans’ physical 
fitness, and (2) the International Geo- 
physical Year. 





Pronunciations 


Adnan Menderes—ad'niin mén’dér-éz 

Celal Bayar—ja-lil’ bi-iir’ 

_Gamal Abdel 
nas er 

Genghis Khan—-jéng’gis kiin’ 

Kublai Khan—ii’bli kiin’ 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk—m0os'tii-fii 
ké-miil’ ii-tii-toork’ 

Nikita Khrushchev 
chawf 

Nikolai Bulganin—né’k6-li b0ool-gii’nin 

Sukarno—s00-kiir-n6 

Ulan Bator—<oo'liin bi’tawr 

Vyacheslav Molotov—vyi-ché-slif’ 
maw luh-tof 


Nasser—gii-miil’ ib-dél 


—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 


“Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
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(see story) 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 8. 

1. The idea of a federal union was 
anathema (a-nath’é-mii) to some early 
Americans. (a) a new idea (b) an 
object of intense dislike (c) an un- 
known quantity (d) an old idea. 

2. The talks brought a welcome ces- 
sation (sé-sa’chiin) to the fighting. 
(a) change (b) renewal (c) stop (d) 
continuance. 

3. Laws which go against the mores 
(m0’réz) of large groups of people are 
difficult to enforce. (a) customs (b) 
incomes (c) patriotism (d) religion. 

4. The speaker’s platitudes (plat’i- 
tiidz) made the audience lose interest. 
(a) poor jokes (b) commonplace state- 
ments (c) gestures (d) insults. 

5. The dictator crushed the incipient 
(in-sip’i-ént) rebellion. (a) workers’ 
(b) successful (c) lengthy (d) 
ginning. 

6. The United States has promised 
to help stop any overt (06’vert) attack 
on the nations of this area. (a) open 
(b) secret (c) possible (d) commu- 
nist. 


be- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


TURKEY BORDERS on the Soviet Union for a distance of 367 miles, on communist Bulgaria for 124 miles, and on pro- 


communist Syria for 490 miles. 


She also has frontiers with Greece, Iran, and Iraq. 


Turkey’s 24,112,000 people live in 


an area of 296,185 square miles, about the same as that of Texas and South Carolina together. 


Crisis in Turkey 


(Continued from page 1) 


finds itself squeezed between hostile 
nations—like a nut in a giant nut- 
cracker. 

Cold war arena. The tension along 
the Turkish-Syrian border today 
makes it the most critical arena of the 
global struggle between the western 
nations and the communist lands. 

In a recent interview with James 
Reston of the New York Times, Soviet 
leader Nikita Khrushchev charged that 
the United States was egging Turkey 
on, encouraging her to take aggressive 
action against Syria. He warned: 

“Tf war breaks out, we are near 
Turkey and you are not. When the 
guns begin to fire, the rockets can 
begin flying, and then it will be too 
late to think about it.” 

U. S. leaders flatly denied the 
charges made by Khrushchev. They 
said emphatically that we have never 
tried to push Turkey into a war 
against Syria. Our officials warned, 
however, that we'll come to the help 
of Turkey if she needs it under the 
treaty with which we are linked to her. 

That treaty is the one which set up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). Turkey is the eastern- 
most member of this 15-nation group 
which was formed to protect its mem- 
bers against communist aggression. 

Turkey also belongs to the Middle 
East Treaty Organization (METO). 
Though we do not hold full member- 
ship in this group, we cooperate with 
it closely. Besides Turkey, its mem- 
bers are Great Britain, Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan. 

The Turks are also eligible for our 
aid and support under the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. Under this measure, we 
promised earlier this year to defend 


any Middle Eastern nation that asks 
for assistance against the Soviet 
Union or its puppets. Turkey has 


welcomed such support wholeheartedly. 

Will war come? Whether open con- 
flict will break out, no can 
a number of unan- 


one Say. 


It may depend on 


swered questions. For example, is 
Russia really as belligerent as Khru- 
shchev’s state.nents would indicate? 

Some feel that the Soviet leader’s 
strong words are typical of the tough 
attitude that Russia will now take in 
foreign affairs. They point out that 
the Soviet success in putting up the 
first earth satellite and in making 
rapid progress toward developing 
guided missiles has given Russia new 
confidence and prestige. They feel 
that she will now be even less coop- 
erative in dealings with the western 
nations, and will step up the tempo of 
the cold war. 

Others think that the Soviet lead- 
ers are just bluffing and that they 
know a big war would ruin them, re- 
gardless of the outcome. 

Another question involves Egypt’s 
intentions in sending troops to Syria’s 
aid. Most observers feel that the 
Egyptian leader, Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
does not want to risk war, but sees the 
situatic.n as a chance to pose as 
“savior of Syria,’ and thus help him 
gain his goal of becoming undisputed 
leader of the Arab world. 

Whatever the answers to these ques- 
tions may be, the rising tension means 
worried days for the west and for 
Israel, the country which the Arab 
lands would like to wipe out. The 
decision to take up the Turkey-Syria 
dispute in the United Nations will, it 
is hoped, keep war from breaking out. 

Courageous nation. In case of war, 
Turkey would, of course, be exposed 
to invasion from several directions. 
But though this country is only one- 
thirtieth the size of the Soviet Union, 
it would put up a desperate fight. 

In the last 300 years, the Turks have 
fought 12 wars with Russia. Right 
after World War II, another conflict 
loomed when the Soviet Union made 
threatening moves. Moscow’s actions 
at that time caused the United States 
to grant Turkey—as well as Greece 
military and economic aid. This pro- 
gram, initiated by President Harry 
Truman and sometimes called the 
Truman Doctrine, is widely credited 
with having helped to keep these coun- 
tries in the free world. 





Our financial assistance has 
amounted to more than 1 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of war materials and more 
than $474,000,000 in economic aid. 
With our help, Turkey has built her 
armed forces up to a strength of more 
than 400,000. The ability of Turkish 
soldiers is unquestioned. In the 
Korean War, they chalked up a splen- 
did record in fighting on the side of 
the United Nations. 

Economic picture. The present crisis 
comes at a time when Turkey can ill 
afford to put further emphasis on her 
military build-up. Her financial and 
economic troubles are mounting today. 
Many of these troubles, U. S. officials 
believe, stem from the ambitious eco- 
nomic programs on which the Turkish 
government has embarked. 

Turkey is mainly an agricultural 
country. About 4 out of 5 people 
make a living from the land. Prin- 
cipal crops include wheat, tobacco, cot- 
ton, sugar beets, figs, grapes, and nuts. 

Animal raising is also important. 
The Angora goat, whose coat is used 
for mohair, is widely raised. Its name 
is derived from the former spelling 
of Ankara, Turkey’s capital. 

3ig gains have been made in farm- 
ing during recent years. Irrigation 


TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE i 
YOUNG TURKISH WOMAN in modern dress; boy on American-made tractor— 
one of many that are helping Turkey to do away with ancient methods in agriculture 





and modern agricultural methods have 
helped push crop production upward. 
U. S. farm specialists have helped 
train the Turks in the use of tractors 
and other machinery. Except for 
wheat, tea, and coffee, the country can 
now supply from its own fields all the 
food its needs. 

industrial ills. It is mainly in her 
industrial program that Turkey has 
encountered serious trouble in the past 
few years. A primitative land until 
very recent times, she embarked a few 
years ago on a big program to build 
dams, highways, factories, and water- 
ways. In the opinion of most observ- 
ers, she has tried to make progress 
too fast. 

The machinery and other items 
needed in the development program 
had to be purchased abroad. To pay 
for these products, Turkey depended 
largely on the sale of cotton, tobacco, 
chromium, and—in favorable farm 
years—wheat. But her sales have 
lagged far behind her purchases in 
recent years. 

As a result, the nation has an acute 
shortage of foreign currency that pre- 
vents her from buying needed ma- 
terials abroad. Prices of food and 
goods in Turkey have been rising. 

The Turks have long been known 
as a coffee-loving people, but today 
it is almost impossible to find a cup 
of this beverage in Turkey. The 
Turks just don’t have the funds to 
import their favorite drink. For the 
same reason, there is a shortage of 
automobile parts and tires as well as 
steel for construction projects. Buses 
are being laid up, and building pro- 
grams are stalled. 

What to do? President Celal Bayar, 
Prime Minister Adnan Menderes, and 
other leaders have been reluctant to 
abandon ambitious irrigation, indus- 
trial, and farm-development plans. 
Yet they are being forced to deal with 
the situation realistically. 
ficials upon whom the Turkish gov- 
ernment depends for assistance have 
recommended postponing new projects 
and concentrating on completing the 
existing ones. 

Despite Turkey’s present economic 
ills, U. S. observers feel that the coun- 
try has good prospects of getting 
straightened out in time. Large min- 
eral resources—most of which are not 
fully developed—furnish a sound basis 
for further economic growth. The 
country has plentiful supplies of chro- 
mium, used widely to toughen other 
metals. In addition, it has sizable 
stores of coal, copper, and iron ore. 
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It may be many years, though, be- 
fore Turkey attains living standards 
equal to those in western Europe. 
Average income of about $110 a year 
per person is probably lower than in 
any other NATO country. 

One reason for lagging income is 
Turkey’s late start to become a modern 
nation. The present type of govern- 
ment dates only from 1923 when 
Mustafa Kemal—later called Kemal 
Ataturk—started to make sweeping 
changes, modeling his country after 
the western nations. While Turkey 
has made good progress since that 
time, she is still far behind lands that 
got off to an earlier start in using 
machinery on farms and in factories. 

Another reason for low income is 
the large-scale spencing that Turkey 
has to do for defense. Today close 
to one-fourth of the nation’s budget is 
devoted to arming the country. Ina 
land so underdeveloped, this expendi- 
ture is a big drag on economic growth. 
Funds needed for development projects 
are spent on arms. 

Yet, Turkish leaders say they have 
no choice but to keep defense spend- 
ing at its present level. So long as 
Russia remains a threat, they know 
they will have to guard against her. 
The recent Soviet meddling in Syria 
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has, in fact, made Turkey’s defense 
problem even more urgent. 

Cyprus problem. The dispute with 
Greece over the island of Cyprus is 
another troublesome factor in Turkey’s 
relations with her neighbors. If in- 
dependence should be granted to this 
British-controlled island, Turkey has 
demanded that it be partitioned into 
Greek and Turkish sections. Greece 
does not look favorably on such a 
course. 

Turkey and Greece are, of course, 
partners in NATO. Bad feeling be- 
tween them cannot help but weaken 
the anti-communist defenses in the 
southeastern corner of Europe. 

Politics. The Turkish parliament is 
scheduled to meet in Ankara on Fri- 
day, November 1, The parliament 
session will closely follow elections 
that were scheduled for October 27. 
Originally planned for next spring, 
the voting was advanced by parliament 
members of Prime Minister Menderes’ 
Democratic Party. 

Opposition parties have been critical 
of the government for advancing the 
balloting. They have attacked Men- 
deres for clamping down on their lead- 
ers and on the press. Criticism of 
the government is not tolerated in 
Turkish newspapers. 

The Prime Minister’s supporters 
say that elections were moved ahead 
because Menderes felt he would be in 
a stronger position to solve Turkey’s 
urgent problems with a newly elected 
legislature to back him up. They also 
contend that the dangerous times 
through which Turkey is going de- 
mand a strict leadership. They pre- 
dict that curbs will be relaxed, once 
the danger subsides. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


WHAT WILL BE THE OUTCOME of this leap-frog contest? 


DIGEST OF OPINION 


UR nation has been hotly debat- 

ing what to do about defense 
since the Soviet Union launched its 
earth satellite “Sputnik” into space— 
and indicated that it possessed long- 
distance missiles for carrying nuclear 
explosives. Here are some of the 
views expressed: 


“Progress, Not Panic,” editorial in 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


The Soviet Union has succeeded in 
closing much of the gap in nuclear 
weapons and has been outstripping the 
United States in rocket development. 
There have been repeated failures of 
American tests of single-stage rockets. 
Sputnik is visible evidence of Russian 
success with 3-stage rockets. 

This should not produce panic, but 
there is need for new emphasis in 
missile development and in basic re- 
search. The situation should spur 
vigorous action to insure progress. 


“Sputtering from Sputnik,” editorial 
in Chicago Daily Tribune. 


The air is filled with something 
more than Sputnik. It is filled with 
defensive explanations, demands for 
investigations, and demands for more 
subsidies for science. 

The one obvious fact is that weap- 
ons rapidly become outdated, and that 
basic research holds the key to an un- 
disclosed future. Does this make it 
sensible to start throwing billions out 
the windows to everybody with a test 
tube or a Bunsen burner? We think 
not. 

Mr. Eisenhower says the govern- 
ment now spends over 5 billion dollars 
a year on research and development of 
weapons. One should suppose that an 
effort of such magnitude, supplemented 
by university laboratories and private 
industry, would provide an occasional 
surprise even to the Russians. 

The thing to do is keep our shirts 
on and stop letting our imaginations 
blast into outer space. 


“Plain Talk about U. S. and Soviet 
Science,” by Vannevar Bush, noted 
nuclear scientist, in Newsweek. 


To catch up with the Russians, we 
need to unify our military planning. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are sup- 
posed to do that, but they don’t. We 
have 3 plans (Army, Navy, Air Force) 
instead of one. Without unified plan- 
ning, you cannot have unified research. 

The fact that Russia has shot a satel- 


lite into snace doesn’t mean that we 


have the intercontinental missile on 
our doorstep. Weare a long way from 
that. I’m not pessimistic. We have 
gone through 2 world wars and sur- 
vived. I guess we can survive again. 


Editorial in San Francisco Chronicle 
on missiles. 


If we can’t keep up with the Rus- 
sians in outer space, it certainly is 
doubly important to keep up with them 
in the disarmament, diplomacy, and 
propaganda race. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s offer to bring 
the satellite and all pilotless missiles 
under international control is a good 
talking point at a highly favorable 
time. Khrushchev is out to make 
Sputnik pay dividends to world com- 
munism at America’s expense. 

We can best hope to beat kim at this 
game of propaganda by 2 moves: By 
launching our own satellite and by 
negotiating sincerely for space-mis- 
sile controls. We’ll strengthen our 
hand in working for controls if we 
do launch a satellite at an early date. 


Senator Clifford Case, New Jersey 
Republican, in speech on missile pro- 
gram. 


There are strong indications that 
interservice rivalry, lack of coordina- 
tion between the missile and satellite 
programs, and honest differences of 
opinion are at least equally involved in 
our falling behind the Soviet Union 
in the earth satellite race. 


VIEW OF MILWAUKEE'S SKYLINE as it appears from Lake Michigan. 





HECTIC fall and winter loom 

ahead for those members of the 
Milwaukee Braves who make their 
year-round home in the Wisconsin city. 
One or more of the diamond stars will 
be honored guests at an almost end- 
less round of banquets. 

Again and again during coming 
weeks, exciting aspects of the World 
Series that brought to Milwaukee its 
first world championship will be re- 
called. These include Lew Burdette’s 
8 victories, including 2 shutouts (he 
was the first pitcher ever to whitewash 
the New York Yankees twice in a 
single series); Ed Mathews’ clutch 
play both at bat and in the field; Hank 
Aaron’s steady hitting; Wes Coving- 
ton’s sensational catches; John Logan’s 
timely double in the 4th game; and 
the effective contributions of other 
team members. 

Sure to become a permanent part of 
World Series lore is the incident when 
Nippy Jones proved that his foot had 
been hit with a pitch by showing shoe 
polish on the ball. Jones’ reaching 
base was one of the turning points of 
the exciting 4th game. 

Not only did the fall spectacle prove 
what a great team Milwaukee had, but 
it brought home to the country as a 
whole the tremendous civic pride of 
Milwaukee’s 711,000 people. A num- 
ber estimated at more than the city’s 
population crowded streets and airport 
to welcome the ball team home. (A 
large number flocked in from neigh- 
boring communities. ) 

This display of loyalty and enthu- 
siasm made understandable the numer- 
ous attendance records set by the Mil- 
waukee baseball fans. 

* 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, Barbara Chesneau, a Flor- 
ida girl who took part in the Jewish 
Olympic Games, was identified as a 
member of Coral Gables High School’s 
state championship swimming team. 

It has been called to our attention by 
Fort Lauderdale readers that Pine 
Crest School in that city also had a 
state championship team during the 
past school year. While Coral Gables 
won the girls’ Class AA title (for 
larger schools), Pine Crest School 
triumphed in Class A competition (for 
smaller schools). We are informed 
that, during the swimming season, the 
Pine Crest School girls defeated the 
Coral Gables team in a dual meet. 


MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATIC 


The 


city has caimed down, but wiii never forget its first Worid Series triumph. 
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RENCHES, hammers, pliers, 

drills, and many specialized tools 
and gauges are used every day by auto 
mechanics. Persons trained in this 
field also use such machines as brake 
testers, engine analyzers, and wheel 
balancers in their work. 

If you decide to become an auto 
mechanic, you will start a job when a 
car or other piece of equipment is 
brought in for a check-up and for re- 
pairs. You will examine the equipment 
and prepare estimates of the cost of 
repairs if they are needed. Next, you 
will take the machinery apart if neces- 
sary, replace worn or broken parts, 
and reassemble the mechanism. 

Perhaps you are particularly in- 
terested in electricity. If so, you may 
become a specialist in repairing elec- 
trical parts on autos and other equip- 
ment. Or you may want to become 
a specialist in brake work, power steer- 
ing mechanisms, or on some other part 
of a motor vehicle. 

Though most mechanics do 
mechanical repairs on cars and other 
equipment, a number of them special- 
ize in body and fender work. They 
straighten out dents in auto bodies 
and repair frame and body sections 
that have been damaged. 

Diesel mechanics, of course, work 
with Diesel engines. While these oil- 
burning engines differ from the or- 
dinary gasoline-combustion engines, a 
general mechanic can shift rather 
easily to the Diesel field. 

Training. Take courses in general 
science, physics, algebra, geometry, 
mechanical drawing, and other techni- 


auto 





cal subjects in high school. If possible, 
it would be well to get a part-time job 
at a service station or garage to find 
out whether or not you are suited for 
this type of work and to gain valuable 
experience. 

When you are ready for your spe- 
cialized training, you may proceed in 
one of several ways. You can go to 
a vocational school; start as a helper 
in a shop and learn as you work with 





EWING GALLOWAY 
AUTO MECHANIC at work aligning 
front wheels of a car 


experienced men; or go through a 
formal apprenticeship. 

The apprenticeship program usually 
covers 3 to 4 years and includes both 
classroom study and on-the-job train- 
ing. If you choose this plan, you will 
study technical subjects related to 
your work in the classroom. On the 
job, you will work with trained men 
to get practical experience. You will 
receive some pay while learning. 














Career for Tomorrow - - Auto Mechanic 


Job outlook. Because we are a na- 
tion on wheels, a large number of me- 
chanics are needed to service and re- 
pair motor vehicles. The U. S. De- 
partment of Labor estimates that there 
will be around 10,000 new job open- 
ings a year for trained auto mechanics 
during the next decade. 

Earnings. Wages for mechanics 
vary a great deal from job to job and 
from one section of the country to 
another. Most journeymen, or ex- 
perienced mechanics, earn from $88 to 
$150 a week. The average workweek 
for a large number of mechanics is 
between 44 and 48 hours. 

Advancement opportunities. If you 
are a willing and capable worker, you 
may advance to a job as service man- 
ager or shop foreman in a garage or 
repair shop. There are also opportuni- 
ties to open an auto repair business of 
your own. You can open a small shop 
without too large an outlay of money. 

Advantages and disadvantages. In 
some jobs, the work is hard and dirty. 
The born mechanic, however, doesn’t 
object. He likes to use his hands, his 
mind, and his back. He can usually 
find good jobs at fairly good pay. 

Further information. Talk to me- 
chanics in your area. You can also 
obtain information from the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, 2000 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) an object of intense dislike; 
2. (c) stop; 3. (a) customs; 4. (b) com- 
monplace statements; 5. (d) beginning; 
6. (a) open. 





Historical Background - - - 


N Christmas Eve in 1906, almost 

51 years ago, wireless operators 
aboard ships off the Atlantic coast sat 
idly twirling dials agai listening to 
messages broadcastg# code—many of 
them, no doubt,s#xpressing the sea- 
son’s greetings.“ 







On several of the ships, operators 
suddenly were startled to hear a man’s 
voice—faintly—through their ear- 
phoyes. Music from a violin followed. 
Voidge and music had been broadcast 
frorh Brant Rock, Massachusetts, by 
Reginald Fessenden, an_ electronics 
pioneer. 

Fessenden may not have been the 
first to transmit the spoken word 
through the air, for experiments had 
been made earlier in other parts of 
the United States. Nevertheless, the 
Christmas Eve broadcast was the one 
that attracted most attention. With 
its success, radio—as we know it— 
had its small beginning. 

Many other experiments followed, of 
Radio was looked upon as a 
novelty for a long time. Early fans 
listened with earphones, and their 
sets used a delicate crystal to pick up 
sound waves. 

J. Ambrose Fleming of Britain, had 
developed a vacuum tube in 1904, and 
this was improved by Lee De Forest, 
an American inventor, in 1906. The 
tube made possible modern broadcast- 
ing, with sets using electric power to 


course. 


bring in sound waves, rather than a 
crystal. Electric power also made it 
possible to increase volume of sound 
so that loud-speakers could be used in 
place of earphones. 


The tube did not come into wide- 
spread use until after World War I, 
but radio gained steadily in popu- 
larity. Some privately owned stations 
were experimenting with program 
broadcasts as early as 1912. 

In that year, Congress passed the 
first law for control of radio in general. 
The radio Act of 1912 laid down rules 
for broadcasting and required sta- 
tions to obtain licenses from the fed- 
eral government. 

KDKA at Pittsburgh in 1920 be- 
‘ame the first station to receive a 
license for commercial broadcasting, 
according to federal government rec- 
ords. Earlier licenses were for ex- 
perimental, noncommercial stations. 

Considerable confusion arose in the 
early days of regulated radio. The 
Department of Commerce was the con- 
trolling agency at first. It was un- 
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EARPHONES were used for listening 
to the earliest radio receivers 





Radio and TV 


able to keep a station from increasing 
its power or moving into another sta- 
tion’s broadcast band because of weak- 
nesses in the 1912 law. The result 
was bedlam on the air. 

In an effort to correct matters, Con- 
gress set up a Federal Radio Commis- 
sion in 1927. It was empowered to 
issue licenses to stations, allot broad- 
cast bands, and control the use of 
broadcast power. The right to inspect 
stations was retained by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The division of authority did not 
bring about efficiency, so, in 1933, 
Congress set up an independent agency 
—the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. It is made up of 7 commis- 
sioners appointed by the President, 
with approval of the Senate. 

FCC today controls both radio and 
television. It also has limited powers 
over telegraph and telephone systems 
when used for interstate and foreign 
communications. 

In doing its main job—dealing with 
radio and TV—FCC allocates broad- 
cast bands, issues licenses, and lays 
down qualifications for stations. Ac- 
cepted stations must meet certain 
technical requirements, and FCC can 
inspect them at any time. Licenses 
may be revoked if the standards fixed 
by FCC are not maintained. 

At present, pay-TV is a controver- 
sial issue. Current pay-TV programs, 
sent over wires, are not now subject 
to FCC regulations. They may be if 
the wire system grows (see page 1 
story). Meanwhile, the FCC does 
regulate telecasts over air waves. 





News Quiz 











Pay-Television 


1. Name the agency of the federal gov- 
ernment that has been given authority 
by Congress over television broadcasting. 


2. What was the recent announcement 
of this agency about pay-television? 


3. Under present regulations, what type 
of pay-TV may operate without federal 
permission? 


4. According to those who favor pay- 
as-you-see television, in what way would 
programs be improved? Why do these 
people feel that our present video shows 
are not really free? 


5. On what grounds do opponents of 
pay-TV argue against the idea? 


6. Why are the present networks fear- 
ful of the proposed pay-TV system? 


Discussion 


1. Would you be willing to pay to see 
special programs, without advertising? 
Or do you prefer the present system? 


2. Should our federal government have 
the right to refuse permission to pay-TV 
developers to try their systems with the 
public? Defend your position. 


Crisis in Turkey 


1. Why is there tension between Tur- 
key and Syria? 


2. In what way does Turkey’s location 
contribute to troubled relations with the 
Soviet Union? 


3. How might the United States be- 
come involved in the Turkish-Syrian 
crisis? 

4. What explanation is advanced by 
some concerning (1) Khrushchev’s 
strong stand regarding Turkey? (2) 
Nasser’s sending troops into Syria? 


5. To what extent have we helped 
Turkey since World War II? 


6. Describe Turkey’s economic ills to- 
day, and tell what caused them. 


7. What has caused bad feeling be- 
tween Turkey and Greece? 


8. Identify these 2 men: Celal Bayar 
and Adnan Menderes. What do their 
critics and supporters say about them? 


Discussion 


1. What, if any, steps do you think 
the United States should take in the ef- 
fort to reduce tension along the Turkish- 
Syrian border? Explain your views. 


2. Do you feel the aid we have granted 
Turkey over the past 10 years has been 
justified by the results obtained? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the purpose of the 
elections to be held throughout the na- 
tion in the next few weeks. 


_2. Name 5 countries where the il- 
literacy rate is exceptionally high. Name 
5 where it is extremely low. 


3. Why are certain Indonesian leaders 
worried about their President’s decision 
last winter to admit Reds into the land’s 
government? 


4. How many Americans support the 
UN according to a Gallup Poll? 


5. Has Uncle Sam made any changes 
in his program for developing new 
weapons since Russia launched an earth 
satellite some weeks ago? Explain. 


6. Rivalry over what land may lead 
to trouble between communist China and 
the Soviet Union? 


7. Describe the problems which arose 
in the early days of broadcasting and led 
to federal regulation. 
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